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now reached a position of unprecedented importance in State
organization.
So vital is its present role in national affairs that an in-
creasing tendency towards "national" control is apparent. Even
where communications are not directly administered by
government departments, subsidies and other favourable
treatment are frequently made available, with the result that
internal circulation reflects national policy more and more
directly. No single factor has made a greater contribution to the
unification of States than this rapid expansion of circulation.
Too seldom is it realized that nationalism together with the
implementation of national sovereignty could not have reached
their present stage without the concurrent growth of means of
communication. That is one of the major reasons for the
inclusion of a study of circulation in Political Geography. This
does not imply that the technological progress of transport
facilities should be investigated in detail, but it does mean that
the carrying capacity, scope of services, distribution patterns
and smooth running of means of communications constitute an
essential element in the politico-geographical basis of every
State.
Although the planning and construction of lines of com-
munication reflect in no uncertain manner the ingenuity and
skill of mankind yet two sets of conditions still exert a directive
influence on internal patterns of movement. First, the physical
factors of terrain and climate, while of less importance than
formerly, cannot be said to have lost completely their effects on
the development of communications. "Le climat est peut-etre
le seul adversaire qui ne soit pas de notre taille, le seul qui
depasse notre mesure humaine," says Capot-Rey,1 yet the
density and use of communications are still far greater on the
plains than in the mountainous regions of the world. Marshes,
rivers, forests, deserts and mountains have been conquered
in the sense that routes have been constructed across or through
them, but they still exercise a canalizing effect in so far as the
makers of roads, railways and canals seek the easiest ways in
overcoming these obstacles. Ease of movement on land is largely
1 GtographU de la Gradation sttr les Continents, Paris, 1946, p. 273.